THE  MATERIALIST  CONCEPTION   OF  HISTORY
of stagnation for long spaces of time, others seem to
make comparatively rapid strides, and at certain moments
in history the changes are so quick and violent as to
appear catastrophical and are then called revolutions.
It would, however, be false to assume that quick and
violent changes that have far-reaching consequences
are brought about solely in the way described and by
the causes mentioned in Marx's fifth proposition. Great
historical changes may arise from the most various
origins, and not only from the circumstance that the
conditions of production at a certain moment turned out
to fetter, not the productive forces, but production. And
even in those frequent cases in which economic reasons
are the chief or partial source of a revolution, the process
is not as simple as it is represented to be in Marx's
propositions.
The greatest and most complete change in European
history that is known to us, is the downfall of the Roman
Empire, the destruction of antique civilisation, and the
rise of feudalism and the feudal states in its place. Before
we proceed to investigate this greatest catastrophe in
our past, however, it seems advisable to look at the
curious division of history into " progressive epochs "
given in proposition 12. This division is so arbitrary
and at the same time so perfunctory, so unfounded on
the facts of historical evolution, as to confirm the sup-
position that Marx's knowledge of the early history of
Europe and of mankind in general was very scanty,
unless one assumes that the whole sentence was written
in haste and without mature consideration. To be sure,
historical science was not in 1859 what it is to-day; in
the eighty years which have passed since Marx wrote
that unlucky sentence, researches of historians have
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